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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





White Collar Report 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1957 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


Labor Relations Reporter 


ranking executives. 


Labor Policy and Practice 
Retail Labor Report 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1957 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 


Daily Labor Report 
Services Labor Report 








ARIZONA — W. J. Uren, Phelps Dodge Corp. 


ARKANSAS — Paul E. Garrett, Harding Glass Co.; 
Leslie Grady, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — Scott F, Albright, National Supply 
Co.; G. E. Balsley, Kaiser Steel Corp.; 

Briare, Jr., A. Teichert & Son, Inc.; H. L. Berns, 
Carbide & ‘Carbon Chemicals Co.; Tohn B. Clark, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; J. E. Crim, United States 
Rubber Co.; L.J. Dellwig, Blake-Moffitt & Towne; 
Scott J. Dow, IJr., The Owl Drug Co.; S. V. 
Herring, F.W. Woolworth Co.; Peter Jacobsen, 
Utah Construction Co.; D. A. Jones, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; Frank P. Melograno, The Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp.; Robert P. Miller, Exchange Orange 
Products Co.; W. M. Mummert, Preco, Inc.; M.R. 
Nelson, General Iron Works Co.; Eugene M. 
Purver, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; 
James S. Reed, Clary Corp.; P. D. Reiland, 
ey Lock Co.; F. W. Salyer, Collins Radio 

H. Specht, Calcor Corp.; R. C. Thumann, 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.; Robert H. 
Williams, General Metals Corp.; Ralph Woolpert, 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — R. B. Chappell, Jr., General 
Dynamics Corp.; Robert D. Filon, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; Kenneth Fitch, Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America; N.L. Greer, The Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Co.; A. J. Safstrom, Whitney 
Chain Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc. 

FLORIDA — Zack A. Cullens, Graham Aviation 
Div. of Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics; G.V. 
Crawford, Florida Power & Light Co.; H. Edward 
Partridge, Jno. H. Swisher & Sons, Inc. 


GEORGIA — Glenn H. Booth, Southern Bell Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIS — L. W. Hesse, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Perry B. Hoagland, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; Fenton W. Holm, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; E. A. Imhoff, Chicago Transit Authority; 
L. B. King, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Emil J. Koe, 
Illinois Tool Works; R. C. Leitner, Libby, Mc- 
neill & Libby; Donald G. Longer, Hyster Co.; 
E. A. Michaelsen, Deere & Co.; John Paisios, 
Inland Steel Container Co.; Richard C. Scheidt, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; R. V. Seaman, Jr., Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp.; ; Mark Shanaberger, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Kenneth E. 
Swanson, American Rivet Co., Inc.; James Y. 
Watson, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 


INDIANA — J. H. Barnes, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.; J. P. Bell, Radio Materials Corp.; 
H. G. Counsman, General Telephone Co. of Indi- 
ana, Inc.; Robert J. Finnan, Wayne Works, Inc.; 
ee Gray, Studebaker-Packard Corp.; M. J. 
Noonan, International Furniture Div. of Schnadig 
Corp. 


KANSAS — Leonard F. Banowetz, The Coleman 
Co., Inc.; John Siemens, The O. A. Sutton Corp.; 
Ralph J. Turer, Cooperative Farm Chemicals 
Assn. 


KENTUCKY — Harold H. Wegman, Bavarian Brew- 
ing Co.; D.C. Wester, Kentucky Utilities Co. 


LOUISIANA — E. C. Smith, Cabot Carbon Co. 
MAINE — T. N. Karlen, The Scott Paper Co. 


MARYLAND — C. E. Crowley, The Glenn L. Martin 
Co.; Barry A. French, Gunther Brewing Co.; 
Noel Murray, Flight Refueling, Inc.; J. Fred 
Ogburn, McCormick & Co., Inc.; D. R. Statter, 
Vitro Corp. of America; C. Howard Timanus, 
The Lord Baltimore Press. 


The 1957 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — G. S. Bennett, Boston Gear 


Works; Edward W. Eidt, Reed-Prentice Corp.; 
C. A, Gagne, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, 
Inc.; P. J. Killelea, Boston Gas Co.; J. F. 
Leverone, B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring 
Co.; John B. Phelon, Smith & Wesson, Inc.; 
Fred E. Winchester, Negea Service Corp. of New 
England Gas & Electric System. 


MICHIGAN — E. T. Ballard, Douglas & Lomason 


Co.; John P. Campbell, Acme Industries, Inc.; 
H. N. Casselman, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; 
Robert E. Drury, Redmond Company, Inc.; R. T. 
Gamble, Kalamazoo Div. of New York Air Brake 
Co.; Rex W. Grabill, Ferry-Morse Seed Co.; 
R. J. Macintyre, Automatic Musical Instruments, 
Inc.; Irvin L. Malcolm, The J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing Co.; S. J. 
Rozema, Campbell Ewald Co.; J. W. Timesvedehe. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Glenn J. Ayres, Northwest Paper 


Co.; Robert A. Ebert, Northwest Airlines; H. H. 
Nowicki, International Milling Co.; Frank E. 
Schiel, Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


MISSOURI — M. R. Anderson, Missouri Portland 


Cement Co.; Merwin L. Anderson, The Puritan 
Compressed Gas Corp.; F. T. Bastman, Famous- 
a Co.; W.H. Berner, Jr., Western Auto Supply 

Bed. C. Jenkins, Hussmann Refrigerator Co.; 
ys D. McGee, Walsh Refractories Corp.; E. L. 
Ramsey, Laclede Gas Co. 


NEBRASKA — P. A. Gass, Northern Natural Gas 


Co. 


NEW JERSEY — C. L. Batchelor, Hanson-Van 


Winkle-Munning Co.; P. Certo, Emerson Radio 
and Phonograph Co.; Robert E. Chasen, Federal 
Telephone and Radio Co.; H. C. Lundquist, 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Harold H. Morris, Dia- 
mond Bros.; Thomas M. Zollo, Magor Car Corp. 


NEW YORK — Howard Clark, West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper Co.; Harold L. Colvin, Nestle Co., Inc.; 
T. Lawrence Cronin, Jr.; Greer Hydraulics, Inc.; 
J. V. Davis, Morse Chain Co.; Asa B. Davis, 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; A. Di Pasquale, American 
Airlines; John D. Foster, Port of New York Au- 
thority; Karl K. Gleeson, Foster Wheeler Corp.; 
Walter G. Graham, Clark Bros. Co.; J. Mitchell 
Graubard, Bache & Co.; G. A. Jackson, Electro- 
Mec Laboratory, Inc.; J. R. Jansen, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Inc.; Donald S. Jones, Scintilla Div. of 
Bendix "Aviation Corp.; F. E. Kirst, Orangeburg 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Franklin W. Loeb, 
Austenal, Inc.; A. J. May, The Sheridan Iron 
Works, Inc.; G. A. McLellan, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; James P. McNamara, Bell Air- 
craft Corp.; J. F. O’Neill, Chemical Construction 
Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Natl. Aniline Div. of 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.; David S. Peiffer, 
Avon Products, Inc.; Frank F. Randall, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co.; Edward C. Redden, 
Barcalo Manufacturing Co.; James E. Rice, 
Kensico Tube Co., Inc.; Edward A. Robie, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Robert W. Rogers, 
Union News Co.; Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; 
C. E. Schaefer, Burns & Roe, Inc.; Richard 
Schuttenhelm, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; A. /. 
Schwartz, Rochester Telephone Corp.; T. T. 
Scudder, Jr., McCall Corp.; H. K. Skeele, Grace 
Line; John H. Slagle, Jackson and Perkins Co.; 
John S. Stewart, Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co.; L. R. Strole, Natl. Lead 
Co.; W. G. Tuttle, American Bosch Arma Corp.; 
E. J. Wendt, Sinclair Oil Co.; J. L. Wilcox, The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Kenneth Austin, Duke Power 
Co.; John M. Barnes, Canton Div. of The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co.; Claude Frederick, Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co.; John A. Moore, The Dayton 
Rubber Co.; William M. Shuford, The Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. 


OHIO — G. A. Beatty, Ohio Power Co.; M. A. 
Bendik, The Colson Corp.; H. A. Black, The 
Mead Corp.; Jack E. Wiedemer, Gibson Art 
Co.; H. P. Connare, Ferro Corp.; Palmer C. 
Dolph, The Ohio Boxboard Co.; A. P. Goohs, 
The Thew Shovel Co.; L. S. Hedgecock, The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; S. E. Johnson, Jr., 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Loren R. Lunsford, 
The Jaeger Machine Co.; 0. H. Menke, Hobart 
Brothers Co.; R. G. Milne, Toledo Div. of Dana 
Corp.; James B. Moore, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.; 
C. H. McCormick, The F.C. Russell Co.; W. H. 
McMillan, Ohio Valley Electric Corp.; P. G. 
Robinson, The Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Wm. C. 
Sherer, Schulez Die Casting Co.; T. J. Travers, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Leon T. Russell, Service Pipe Line 
Co. 


OREGON — Neil R. Broady, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc.; R. B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Blayney J. Barton, American 
Stores Co.; C. M. Bolds, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Co.; Ross C. Cibella, Hagan Corp.; G. E. Day, 
A.M. Byers Co.; R. F. Dean, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; 
Harriet Ehrhart, Kingston Cake Co., Inc.; A. J 
Lingenfelter, Colonial Steel Div. of Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., Downing- 
town Paper Co.; David McMullin, John Wana- 
maker, Inc.; Sidney H. Paige, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America; William S. Reid, Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co.; Andrew Roskos, Penn Fruit Co.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft Marine Products, Inc.; H. A. 
Vernet, Jr.; Hershey Chocolate Corp.; A. B. 
Walton, Textile Products Div. of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; R. G. Weber, Ajax lron Works; 
R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Tapco Div. of Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Robert E. Stadelman, Respro 
Div. of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. M. Frew, Pacific Colum- 
bia Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — Walter E. Forry, Pan American Petroleum 
Corp.; W. O. McCarthy, Well Equipment Manufac- 
turing Corp.; L. C. Menius, East Texas Pulp & 
Paper Co.; F. S. Morrow, British-American Oil 
Producing Co.; J. N. Mulloy, Plastics Div. of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Tom N. Sewell, Texas 
Power & Light Co.; Gordon D. Watson, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corp. 


UTAH — Howard B. Gundersen, Utah Copper Div. 
of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — Mrs. J. T. Lafrank, Melpar, Inc., Div. 
of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WASHINGTON — A. F. Miltner, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.; Peter Piper, The Washington 
Water Power Co.; C.W. Sherman, The Seattle 
Times; George W. Torrence, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA — W. R. Johnston, Wheeling Ma- 
chine Products Co.; Paul L. Styles, Sterling 
Faucet Co. 

WISCONSIN — C. R. Geisler, Marathon Corp.; J. F. 
Hegerich, Louis Allis Co.; L. Clair Johnson, 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. 
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EMPLOYEE JOB SATISFACTION 
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Role of Joint Labor-Management Committees ...... 8 
Role of the Foreman , 9 
Morale & Production.... 2 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey, second in the 1957 series, is based on data submitted by 132 executives 
represented on the Personnel Policies Forum, 





Almost all companies try to gauge the level of employee job satisfaction, Panel members 
report. In most cases a number of appraisal techniques are used; most common are dis- 
cussions with supervisors, exit interviews, and study of turnover and absenteeism, 


Appraisal methods considered most effective by personnel executives are regular inter- 


views with employees and discussions with supervisors; considered least effective is the exit 
interview. 


Formal attitude surveys are made by two fifths of larger companies and one tenth of 
smaller firms, Of these, two thirds of the larger firms and one third of the smaller ones 
make use of an outside consultant to conduct the survey, 


A wide variety of steps are taken to make employees’ work more interesting; these steps 
are summarized in a 15-point checklist. Cited most often are techniques aimed at showing 
each employee the part his particular job plays in the whole production process and stressing 
his role as a member of a ‘‘team.’’ Other steps include job rotation, job enlargement, and 
interdepartmental contests, 


Fringe benefits which executives believe contribute most to employee satisfaction are 
the various forms of group insurance (especially hospitalization and life insurance), pensions, 
paid vacations, and holidays. Nonwage factors held most important to job satisfaction are job 
security, opportunity for advancement, and good supervision, 


Job satisfaction of female employees differs considerably from that of male employees, 
most Panel members agree. The most marked difference is that women put more emphasis 
on physical work surroundings; women are also considered harder to supervise than men. 


Joint labor-management committees bring about increased job satisfaction, according to 
a majority of the Forum; a number of executives, though, would limit the areas in which such 
committees could operate. 


Human relations training of foremen is viewed by nearly all executives as most important 
in fostering employee job satisfaction. Poor supervision is held to be the greatest deterrent 
to a high level of employee satisfaction, 


Finally, about seven of every eight respondents state that high morale and high production 
go hand in hand, 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, ‘‘smaller’’ 
company refers to one with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one 
with over 1,000 employees.) 
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MEASURING EMPLOYEE JOB SATISFACTION 
Some attempt is made to measure the level of job satisfaction among employees in close 
to 100 percent of larger companies and 90 percent of smaller firms participating in the Per- 
sonnel Policies Forum, 


Methods Used 





A wide variety of techniques are used by companies in appraising employee morale, 
Used most frequently are discussions with employees’ supervisors; other methods commonly 
used include exit interviews and a study of turnover rates and absenteeism, Attitude surveys 


are conducted by a minority of companies-~-specifically, by two fifths of larger firms and one 
tenth of smaller ones, 


The table below lists the frequency with which various appraisal techniques are used in 
larger and smaller companies, (Percentages total more than 100 as most companies use a 
number of techniques in appraising employee morale.) 





(Percent of Companies) 


Appraisal techniques Larger Companies Smaller Companies 











Discussions with supervisors 89 percent 82 percent 
Study of turnover rates 83 percent 75 percent 
Exit interviews 81 percent 68 percent 
Study of absenteeism 76 percent 68 percent 
Listening to employees’ union 

representatives 67 percent 50 percent 
Study of grievance records 57 percent 50 percent 
Study of disciplinary cases 43 percent 39 percent 
Regular interviews with employees 49 percent 21 percent 
Study of quality standards 35 percent 29 percent 
Study of participation in suggestion plans 29 percent 29 percent 
Attitude surveys 40 percent 11 percent 








Other morale-measuring devices cited by Panel members include employee- management 
committee meetings; ‘‘gripes’’ told to the employee relations counselor; extent of participation 
in employee-operated welfare organizations; participation in bond drives, recreation activities, 
and charity drives; and use of the ‘‘grapevine.’’ 


Most Effective Methods 





Panel members were asked which methods they considered most effective in measuring 
the level of job satisfaction among employees. Their replies indicate that the methods re- 
garded most highly are regular interviews with employees (cited by 38 percent of larger and 
36 percent of smaller companies) and discussions with supervisors (cited by 28 percent of 
larger companies and 54 percent of smaller firms), Other methods held effective--in the 
order of their popularity--are exit interviews, attitude surveys, listening to employees’ union 
representatives, study of turnover rates, and study of grievance records, 





Least Effective Methods 





—EEE 


Panel members were next asked which methods they considered least effective in 
measuring employee job satisfaction, Mentioned most frequently was the exit interview 
(cited by 14 percent of larger and 29 percent of smaller firms), Following in order were study 
of participation in suggestion plans, study of absenteeism, listening to employees’ union repre- 
sentatives, and study of quality standards, 


Note that a couple of appraisal techniques--exit interviews, in particular--are considered 
among the more effective techniques by a sizable number of executives but are regarded as 
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relatively ineffective by another large group of Forum members. One explanation for the low 
opinion of the exit interview held by many executives is given by an industrial relations 
director who says: ‘‘There invariably are exaggerations made by an employee during an exit 
interview,’’ 


Formal Attitude Surveys 








idy 
re- 
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As noted earlier, 40 percent of larger companies and 11 percent of smaller ones make 
use of attitude surveys. Of these companies, two thirds of the larger and one third of the 
smaller ones call in an outside consultant to conduct the survey. 


Findings of attitude surveys are announced to employees in three fourths of the larger 
companies and all of the smaller ones which make use of such surveys. 


One company’s use of attitude surveys is described in the following comment by a 
Forum member: 


We firmly believe that an attitude survey, when used properly, is a very 
effective management tool. Within our company are 11 departments, composed 
of 31 sections. These sections have from six to 40 employees each. The attitude 
survey is given to each section separately. We do it in this manner as danger areas 
are more easily spotted when the groups surveyed are small. The general manager 
discusses the complete survey in detail with each section. He shows how the section 
compares with their particular department and with the company as a whole. These 
visits by the general manager have been very effective and well received. Asa 
result, everyone has a better understanding of the company, its operation and poli- 
cies, and how his job fits into the over-all picture. We stress tbe fact that no one 
job within the company is more important than another.-- Zack A. Cullens, 
Personnel Director, Graham Aviation, Marianna, Fla. 


MAKING EMPLOYEES’ WORK MORE INTERESTING 


Since work interest is one key to employee job satisfaction, executives participating in 
this survey were asked what steps they take to make employees’ work more interesting. 
Their responses are summarized in the following list: 


1. Explain to each employee how his job fits into the whole company picture; make sure 
he understands that he is making a contribution to the success of the business. (This sugges- 
tion was the one advanced most frequently by members of the Forum.) 


2. Brief employees on the company’s products and how they stack up against competition 
of other firms. Maintain displays of all the company’s products. 


3. Use scientific placement methods to put the right man in the right job. Try to place 
employees according to their temperament and expressed interests. 


4. Rotate routine jobs wherever possible for maximum work variety. 
5. Enlarge each job as much as possible. Try to let an employee work on an entire 
project rather than on just a small repetitive part of it. Give him as much decision-making 


power as is feasible. 


6. Encourage employee suggestions on better ways to do their work. Have a well-run 
suggestion system. 


7. Offer employees plenty of opportunity for promotion. Post job vacancies and give 
preference to promoting from within. Encourage employees to acquire new skills. 
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8. See that employees are trained in the proper performance of their job duties. Make 
sure that new or transferred employees are well oriented. 


9. Train supervisors and foremen in human relations and other approved methods of 
dealing with employees. 


10. Have foremen use a human relations approach; get to know employees and maintain 
a personal interest in them. 





11. Sponsor contests among different departments and sections. 
12. Carry on plant tours and ‘‘open house’’ for employees’ families. 


13. Improve working conditions; see that employees have clean, properly painted and 


lighted work areas and equipment. Mak 
14. Keep the system of communications to employees open; provide them with a steady 

flow of information regarding new developments, business conditions, and other things of part 

interest to them. Use all channels--house organs, meetings, letters to employees’ homes, pre: 


employee representatives, and the like. 
15. Relieve the monotony of repetitive jobs through the use of rest periods and music. 


Some of the suggestions listed above are described by Forum members in the following 
paragraphs: 


We avoid overhiring; we recognize that some jobs have low interest content, 
so we fit the job to the man.--J. Mitchell Graybard, Personnel Manager, Bache & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Our employees’ monthly publication carries stories and pictures of completed 
engine and compressor installations, giving employees interesting information on 
how their efforts have combined in a useful machine.--S. E. Johnson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary, The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


* * * 
We consider the factor of monotony in effecting methods changes and eliminate 
specialization of employees wherever possible.--M. A. Bendik, Industrial Relations and 


Director, The Colson Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 
* * * - 
We attempt to give an employee as much variety in his or her duties as possible. 
For example, file clerks are trained to substitute on other jobs such as TWX, 
addressograph, and reception desk; they are also used for relief on these jobs when 


required.--Robert S. Schug, Employment Supervisor, The F.C. Russell Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





* x x 


The nature of our work enables us to achieve high employee participation in 
methods changes and introduction of new styles. For those who contribute regularly, 


this has great impact.--M. J. Noonan, Industrial Relations Director, Schnadig Corp., 
Rushville, Ind. 


s x * 


We try to keep employees informed on company plans and objectives and relate 
each job function to the operations preceding and succeeding it.--Harold L. Colvin, 
Industrial Relations Manager, The Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

x * x 

Men must be trained for their assignments and then made to feel they have a place 
and are making a contribution to the over-all success of the business.--Ralph J. 
Turner, Personnel Manager, Cooperative Farm Chemicals Association, Lawrence, i 
Kan. 

* * * 


We are now holding more meetings of various groups within the company to give 
more people a better understanding of the whole picture and what part they play in it.-- 


R. W. Briare, Jr., Industrial Relations Manager, A. Teichert & Son, Inc., Sacremento, 
Calif. 


indi 


* * * 
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We prepare, and try to keep up to date, job descriptions and performance standards 
in an effort to show employees how their job fits in with other jobs and the company 
as a whole.--Tom N Sewell, Manager, Personnel Department, Texas Power & Light 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

* * * 

The steps taken are left up to individual supervisors and therefore vary con- 
siderably from merely getting the job done to arriving at a mutual understanding 
of job objectives and responsibilities, listening to employees, and encouraging ideas 
for more efficient work methods.--L. S. Hedgecock, General Personnel Supervisor, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





OTHER WAYS OF DEVELOPING JOB SATISFACTION 


Making an Employee Feel His Job is Important 





The best way to make an employee feel that his job is important is to stress that he is 
part of a ‘‘team,’’ according to personnel executives in some two fifths of companies. Ex- 
pressions of this approach are seen in the following comments by Forum members: 


We continually impress upon employees that the work they perform will become 
part of the company’s final product and will determine the success of these products 
in our customers’ plants and operations.--Industrial relations director, smalier 
eastern company. 

* * * 

The employee sees the finished product and knows of his contribution to it. We 
stress the importance of giving the customer the best product possible. By giving 
the employee a feeling of contributing directly to the over-all success of the manu- 
facturing operation, he feels a pride of accomplishment.--Leslie Grady, Industrial 
Relations Supervisor, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Little Rock, Ark. 

x * x 

We show the employee letters complimenting or criticizing the performance of our 
product in the field.--Thomas B. Kreutz, Assistant Director, Industrial Relations, 
Scintilla Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y. 





Another way to make an employee feel that his job is important is to give him opportunity 
and recognition for individual accomplishments. For example, several Panel members report: 


We compliment an employee on a job well done. Also, since ours is strictly 

a service business we continually publicize individual acts of initiative and resource- 
fulness.--Perry B. Hoagland, General Personnel Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone 
' Co., Chicago, Ill. 





* * * 

We do not supervise too closely. We like an employee to use his initiative in per- 
forming his work; we put the job squarely up to him.--L. T. Russell, Division Indus- 
trial Relations Supervisor, Service Pipe Line Co., Shawnee, Okla. 

* * * 
te We make an employee feel his job is important by giving him recognition. This is 
done through the company house organ, certificates of achievement for outstanding 
job performance, and letters of commendation.--Zack A. Cullens, Personnel Director, 
Graham Aviation, Marianna, Fla. 
* * * 
To make an employee feel his job is important we ‘‘raise and praise’’--raise the 
salary, and praise the work.--S. V. Herring, Superintendent of Public Relations, 
ace F.W. Woolworth Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


' | Still another approach aimed at convincing an employee of the importance of his work lies 
in giving him individual attention--for instance, listening to his suggestions. Another kind of 
individual attention is noted in the following comment: 


tied We do a great deal of personal counselling and we provide numerous services, all 
nto, of which contribute to the employee’s having a sense of individual importance.--Emil 


J. Koe, Industrial Relations Director, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, Il. 
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Fringe Benefits Contributing to Employee Satisfaction 





Forum members were asked which fringe benefits they believe make an important 
contribution to employee satisfaction. Named most frequently were the various forms of 
group insurance, in this order: hospitalization, life insurance, surgical benefits, sickness 
benefits, medical benefits, and accident insurance. 


Another group of fringes given high ranking include pensions, vacations, and holidays. 


Other benefits cited by 5 percent or more of Panel members include company recreation 


programs, profit-sharing plans, bonuses, overtime premium pay, paid sick leave, and company 
aid to education. 


Finally, a group of fringe benefits named by one or more personnel executives includes 
employee purchase discounts, coffee breaks, cafeteria with low-cost meals, savings plan, 
supplemental unemployment benefits, time off with pay, credit union, stock purchase plan, 
jury duty pay, low-rent company housing, free nursing care, and shift differentials. 


Some of the benefits named above, as well as other company services, are offered by 
Wheeling Machine Products Co., Wheeling, W. Va. The program is described by Personnel 
Director W. R. Johnston as follows: 


Most companies pay comparable fringe benefits such as insurance and holiday pay, 
and in my opinion these fringe benefits are considered as basic as the pay scale. We 
rely on items such as Christmas turkeys, personalized calendars, administration of 
the insurance program, recognition of births and deaths, counselling, and material 
help in regard to financial problems (no money lent by the company, but arrangements 
made through the proper channels for liquidation of debt). 


Nonwage Factors Important to Job Satisfaction 





Three nonwage factors--job security, opportunity for advancement, and good supervision-- 
are named as important to employee job satisfaction by over three fourths of personnel- 
industrial relations executives. 


Factors listed by a sizable number of executives are good working conditions (cited by 
22 percent of the Panel), recognition of good performance (18 percent), congenial co-workers 


(10 percent), fair application of company policies (8 percent), and company stature in the 
community (6 percent). 


Other nonwage factors named as important to employee job satisfaction by at least one 
member of the Forum include seniority, interesting work, a suggestion system, a formal 


training program, a company-financed outside educational program, and a company recreation 
program. 


Comments amplifying some of the more important nonwage factors contributing to job 
satisfaction include the following: 


Our feeling is that the most important element in having job satisfaction is the 
leadership provided for the work group. We are of the opinion that every employee 
who rises to the responsibility of getting work done through others should have 
thorough leadership training. Through our experience we have learned that if em- 
ployees respect their leader as a fair-minded boss who is interested in their prob- 
lems and does something about them, employee job satisfaction will be high.-- 
Andrew Roskos, Personnel Manager, Penn Fruit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

Opportunity for advancement is extremely important for us since all our plants 
are in small towns where we represent the main industry. We have a clear demon- 
strated policy of promotion from within. Only a few specialists are imported; all 
other executives started at the bottom.--M. J. Noonan, Industrial Relations Director, 
Schnadig Corp., Rushville, Ind. 

* x * 
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Informal research indicates that a smile and hello in the morning will do more 
for morale than any fringe benefit.--James S. Reed, Personnel Director, Clary Corp., 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Executives in the majority of companies state that for certain of their employee groups, 
nonwage factors become more important than wages in determining job satisfaction. These 
groups include management employees (in 17 percent of companies), professional and tech- 
nical employees (in 15 percent of firms), older employees (in 9 percent of companies), and 
office and clerical help (in 7 percent of companies). 


Here are some of the comments about employee groups for whom nonwage factors appear 
to be more important than wages: 


It is assumed that many of our older employees value job security and fair 
management treatment above their wages.--Paul E. Shaughnessy, Assistant Person- 
nel Director, The Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 

Perhaps nonwage factors are more important to older employees and to manage- 
ment employees, since their wages are generally higher than those of younger em- 
ployees and of nonmanagement employees.--L. S. Hedgecock, General Personnel 
Supervisor, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

Professional and technical people such as engineers, geologists, and geophysicists 
are more interested in individual recognition and status. Other factors such as inter- 
personal relationships tend to become more important to employee job satisfaction 
once earnings are sufficient to provide an adequate living standard.--Industrial 
relations executive, larger southern company. 

* * * 

Salaried groups respond more to recognition and individual treatment than to wage 
factors provided wages are fairly good.--William S. Reid, Employee Relations 
Manager, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

* * * 

Male plant employees select telephone work as a career because of its interest, 
steadiness, opportunity for advancement, and liberal pension at career-end.--Perry 
B. Hoagland, General Personnel Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, I11. 

* * * 

Many Negroes would rather have jobs of higher status (clerical, sales) at lower 
pay than they can earn in service occupations.--Personnel director, larger mid- 
western company. 

* * * 

We operate a fleet of almost 100 over-the-road trucks. Our drivers have 
constant face-to-face contact with our customers, frequent contact with management 
personnel, and comparatively wide discretion in handling their routine duties. These 
people consider themselves quite a cut above the employees in the factory. There is 
a definite and strong attitude of camaraderie between our drivers and all management 
personnel.--M. J. Noonan, Industrial Relations Director, Schnadig Corp., Rushville, 
Ind. 


At the same time, a number of Panel members stress the importance of wages in the work 
situation. For example: 


While there are many nonwage factors which do contribute to job satisfaction, 
they cannot outweigh the size of a man’s paycheck.--Leonard F. Banowetz, Counsel, 
The Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


Job Satisfaction of Female Employees 





Over four fifths of the executives participating in the Personnel Policies Forum report 
that there are differences in the elements which make for job satisfaction of female employees 
as compared with male employees. 
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The most pronounced difference is the way in which female employees are affected by 
their physical work surroundings. For example, one executive says: 


Women are more conscious of pleasant surroundings, nice furniture, and 


good office equipment.--P. A. Gass, Vice President, Personnel, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


Another difference noted is that female employees are harder to supervise than men. 
Various Panel members report that women are ‘‘more sensitive to criticism,’’ and ‘‘require 
more individual attention.’’ One Panel member states: 


Females seem to be extremely jealous of any advantage or attention given to 
others when they are not made fully aware of what is taking place and why.-- Philip 
G. Robinson, Personnel Director, The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Still another difference attributed to working women is that they are less interested than 
men in advancement, job security, and long-term benefits. This is explained by one personnel 
executive in the following comment: 


Male employees are more concerned about pensions and group insurance due 
primarily to the fact that more males than females are principal breadwinners. 
Females, as a class, expect to marry and leave the ranks of the employed before 
reaching retirement age; hence they are not as concerned about pensions.--Harold 
L. Colvin, Industrial Relations Manager, The Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


ROWE OF JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Are joint labor-management committees conducive to increased job satisfaction ? 
Executives in the majority of companies believe they are. A number of Panel members, 
though, would restrict the areas in which such committees could operate--for instance, they 
would allow them to deal with safety and charity fund-raising, but not with grievances and 
matters of discipline. 


One company’s use of joint committees is described by a Forum member in the following 
terms: 


An important yardstick for measuring employees’ job satisfaction in this company 
is the operation of a ‘‘Mutual Interests Board’’ which meets twice a year. The 
general topics of discussion are in the area which is not subject to collective bargain- 
ing. We found that many items outside of this area of wages, hours, and working 
conditions are important to employee job satisfaction. Many of these things such as 
parking facilities, Christmas decorations, etc., are discussed at the meetings and 
action is taken when possible to improve the day-to-day relationships.--Glenn J. 
Ayres, Manager, Industrial Service Department, The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn. 


Arguments Favoring Joint Committees 





Arguments advanced most frequently in favor of joint labor-management committees are 
that they provide two-way communication, give employees a sense of participation, and reduce 
grievances. These arguments are expressed by Forum members in the following ways: 


It makes employees feel important to have the ear or attention of management; 
it inflates their ego and makes them feel they are a cog in the wheel. Some employees 
are suspicious of management’s intentions otherwise.--Richard C. Scheidt, Labor 
Relations Attorney, Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 


Joint committees give both foremen and the union group a chance to let off some 
steam. We feel this saves us from grievances.--Personnel director, smaller 
southern company. 

* x * 
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It gives the personnel department a chance to learn of unfiled gripes or 
grievances. Some employees will not sign grievances but will gripe about real 
or fancied wrongs on the part of management. The joint committee keeps the line 
of communication open and allows intelligent use of the ‘‘grapevine.’’--Executive, 
larger southern company. 

x * * 

The committee gives workers a chance to let management know of shortcomings 
and get the pulse of the workforce, provided the committee is representative and not 
personal. It gives management an opportunity to justify decisions and policies and 


influence the thinking of the employee.--Balfour Gibson, Personnel Director, Fred 
Mayer, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


Arguments Opposing Joint Committees 





Some of the criticisms directed at joint labor-management committees are the following: 


Results obtained from joint committees will always be credited to the union 

representatives.--Personnel manager, smaller midwestern company. 
* * * 

The union tends to play favorites and use such committee action as a second 
grievance procedure.--R. J. Finnan, Industrial Relations Manager, Wayne Works, 
Inc., Richmond, Ind. 

* * * 

Occasional labor-management get-togethers where each has a chance to ‘‘let down 
his hair’’ help to clear the air of misunderstandings. Generally, though, only the 
committee members have the opportunity to gain this feeling.--Scott F. Albright, 
Superintendent, Industrial Relations, The National Supply Co., Torrance, Calif. 
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Human Relations Training of Foremen 





Almost all personnel-industrial relations executives are agreed that human relations 
training of foremen is extremely important in bringing about employee job satisfaction. Some 
expressions of this viewpoint are seen in the following remarks by Panel members: 


The biggest problem in industry today has been said to be ‘‘managing people at 
work.’’ Who is management’s representative? The foreman. A foreman gets results 
by working with and through people. The foreman must be able to motivate them to 
have the will to work and the will to cooperate with him and with each other.--Ralph 


J. Turner, Personnel Manager, Cooperative Farm Chemicals Association, Lawrence, 
Kan. 


* * * 

To cope with the daily problems that a foreman must face, he must be able to 
understand the men charged to him. The foreman is the first line of defense in dis- 
ciplinary action, grievance procedures, etc., and therefore must be an expert in human 
relations. Our foremen have just completed a course in human relations.--Donald G. 
Longer, Personnel Manager, Hyster Company, Danville, Ill. 

x * x 


Human relations training of foremen is an aid in bringing about employee satis- 
faction. It is not suggested that a single course in human relations training will 
accomplish this objective. Training in the human relations area over a sustained 
period will produce a favorable result.--Emil J. Koe, Industrial Relations Director, 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 

The average foreman has had no training in motivation, training techniques, idea 
selling. This must be provided by management since the ability to supervise others 
is a skill that can be measured as clearly as a trade. There are rules that if followed 
can greatly improve the performance of even the most inept foreman. This training 
must be down to earth and must deal with practical problems.--M. J. Noonan, Industrial 
Relations Director, Schnadig Corp., Rushville, Ind. 

* * x 
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We consider this of such importance that we have set up a formal Supervisors’ 
Conference Program, projected over a five-year period, the emphasis being on human 
relations.--Harold L. Colvin, Industrial Relations Manager, The Nestle Co., Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

* * x 


In my opinion, a human relations course for both supervisors and union officials 
is a must. We have just finished a year-long course taught by one of the outstanding 
men in the country (a psychology professor); his classes were attended 100 percent. 
Workers and foreman agree almost 100 percent that this is the best money the com- 
pany has spent. We believe that local union officials benefited as much as the 
foremen.--Executive, larger southern company. 


While most personnel executives agree on the value of human relations training, a few 
qualify their enthusiasm by noting that such training is effective only if it is accepted by top Dete 
management, is practical, or is applied. For example: 


Human relations training can be extremely effective, but only to the extent that this 
it is inherent in company operations from the top down. It can’t start at the foreman perc 
level.--G. E. Balsley, Industrial Relations Manager, Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, 

Calif. 


x * x 


It depends entirely upon the practicability of the material presented and upon the 
attitude of the individual foreman.--P.C. Dolph, Ass’t. Director, Industrial Relations, 
The Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, Ohio. 

* * * 

A training course is important only if foremen make sincere attempts to 
effectuate what they learned.--L. S. Hedgecock, General Personnel Supervisor, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Taking a Personal Interest in Employees 





As part of its human relations training, the F. W. Woolworth Company briefs its super- 
visors in ways of taking a personal interest in employees. The program, as reported by 
S. V. Herring, the company’s Superintendent of Public Relations in San Francisco, Calif., 
makes the following recommendations to supervisors: ( 
job i 
One of the functions of your job in management is to provide the employees te 
with the sense of satisfaction and contentment that comes from being recognized 
as a human being who is individually important.- The instinctive craving for recog- 
nition is not always a conscious one but is found in everyone. One way to give your 
employees this sense of pride that makes them better workers is taking a personal 
interest in them. This may be done in several ways, without being misconstrued as 
fraternizing. 

Here are some things to do and not to do: 

(1) The most important way to show a personal interest in employees is to ask for, 
and listen to, their ideas and opinions. Frequently the suggestions of employees are 
very practical and helpful. Give them credit for any of their ideas that you use. 

(2) Do not mistake personal interest for familiarity. 

(3) Take time to talk with your employees individually, as one human being to 
another. Encourage them to talk freely. Make the conversation two-way. 

(4) Let employees talk about their personal problems. 

(5) Do not be aloof as though employees were nothing but fixtures. 

(6) Do not be so personal and undignified that employees take advantage of you. 

(7) Without seeming nosy, inquire about employees’ home affairs and take an 
interest in their hobbies and special talents, even their likes and dislikes. 

(8) Learn to be a good listener. 

(9) Advise, counsel, and encourage employees individually. 

(10) If they have an illness at home, or suffer some misfortune, show sympathetic 
interest. 

(11) Ask questions that require more than a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answer. 

(12) Do not challenge every statement, especially when an employee raises an issue 
that is controversial. Say, for instance, ‘‘You may have a point there, but did you take 
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such and such into consideration.’’ Your aim is not to prove the employee wrong, 
1 but to bring out the true condition and promote better understanding. 

(13) Inquire as to the employee’s dislikes about the store. There is no more 
certain means of obtaining an appreciative response from employees than by seeking 
out their opinions and desires. Moreover, you may find out what is going on by asking 
one employee what change the ‘‘others’’ think ought to be made. 

(14) If your interest is not sincere, the employee will soon detect it, and then 
you are worse off than if you had shown no interest. 

Bear in mind that orders, instructions, and information may flow downward 
through regular channels, but that information about attitudes of employees cannot 
be expected to come back to you voluntarily by the same route. You must draw it out, 
then act accordingly. Remember, knowledge means the possibility of control. 


Deterrents to Employee Job Satisfaction 





Poor supervision is the greatest deterrent to a high level of employee job satisfaction; 
this factor is singled out by Panel members in over 50 percent of larger companies and 40 
percent of smaller ones. For instance, a trio of Panel members declare: 


The vast majority of dissatisfactions arise because of an unsatisfactory or 
unhealthy relationship between the worker and his boss, that is, his immediate 
superior.--Personnel manager, larger southern company. 

s, * * * 

Good pay, good fringe benefits, and good policies can all be wasted if first-line 
supervisors do not carry out the policies and are not leaders able to maintain com- 
patible relations and high standards of production.--Balfour Gibson, Personnel 
Director, Fred Meyer, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

* * * 

The greatest obstacle to high employee job satisfaction is the failure of super- 
visors and foremen to realize that their success on the job in a very large part 
depends on the efficiency, cooperation, and good will of the employees reporting to 
them.--Ralph J. Turner, Personnel Manager, Cooperative Farm Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Lawrence, Kan. 


Other factors cited by Panel members as deterrents to employee job satisfaction include 


job insecurity, lack of recognition, poor wages, lack of individual attention, poor communica- 
tions, and inconsistent treatment of employees. For example: 


Loss of business or other factors which result in layoffs create a feeling of 
insecurity which has a definite effect on morale and job satisfaction.--T. Lawrence 
Cronin, Jr., Industrial Relations Director, Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 

* x «x 

Lack of recognition in turn creates a feeling of ‘‘not belonging’’. When this 
happens, as it so often does, everything the employee does becomes just another 
for, job that must be done. The feeling of pride no longer exists.--Zack A. Cullens, 

e Personnel Director, Graham Aviation, Marianna, Fla. 
* * * 

Aside from low wages, employee morale is most seriously affected by partiality 
and favoritism on the part of supervisors.--Industrial relations manager, smaller 
eastern company. 

* * * 

Treating employees en masse through regimentation and disregarding the 
individuality of each person is the greatest deterrent to a high level of job satis- 
faction.--James B. Moore, Personnel Manager, Clyde Division, Whirlpool Corporation, 
Clyde, Ohio. 

* * * 

Job simplification with mass production has resulted in many repetitious, simple 
ic jobs. Employees find it difficult to recognize why what they are doing is important 
or what they are actually accomplishing.--Leonard F. Banowetz, Counsel, The 
Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita, Kan. 
ssue 
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MORALE & PRODUCTION 


To round the survey, we asked Forum members this question: ‘‘Are high-morale depart- 


ments also high-producing departments ?’’ Roughly seven of every eight respondents answered 
in the affirmative; the exact breakdown is as follows: 





Larger Companies Smaller Companies 





Yes 86 percent 86 percent 
No 8 percent 7 percent 
Don’t know 6 percent 7 percent 





The comments below amplify the majority viewpoint: 


We have observed one group where absenteeism was high; at the same time we 
had a great many grievances from the same group. Due to the advent of natural gas, 
this group was reorganized and enlarged. Supervisors were selected by a psychologi- 
cal test which showed a high degree of human interest as well as other factors. Since 
this group has enlarged itself, sicktime costs have decreased below those when the 
group was smaller. In addition, there has hardly been a grievance within the last year. 
The cooperative attitude there is now excellent.--Peter J. Killelea, Personnel 
Manager, Boston Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

Invariably those plants and branches showing the highest rating in (attitude) 
surveys also show the highest plant operating efficiency.--J. W. Trauernicht, Indus- 
trial Relations Director, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

It has been noted that groups with high morale, without which teamwork cannot 

exist, consistently construct more and better pipelines in the same length of time 


than low-morale groups.--P. A. Gass, Vice President, Personnel, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


* * * 


The lathe department in our shop is high producing, low in scrap, and creates few 
grievances. These results are due primarily to the excellent supervision in that area 
which results in high morale and teamwork.--Personnel manager, smaller midwestern 
company. - 

* * x 

High morale results in greater accuracy, regardless of volume. High morale 
results in quality work giving greater client satisfaction.--Asa B. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

During the war and since, I have observed that the department with the best super- 
vision--supervision that recognizes the individual employee, trains him, and gives him 
a sense of belonging--is usually low in absenteeism, tardiness, waste and cost, high in 
quality and production.--John H. Slagle, Employee Relations Director, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 


A handful of Panel members, as noted above, believe that high morale and high production 


do not necessarily go hand in hand. Two situations of this kind are described in the following 
terms: 


We have one department where morale has been low but the employees neverthe- 
less recognize their place in the flow of things and do excellent jobs, producing a great 
amount of work at tremendous savings to the company.--Robert S. Schug, Employment 
Supervisor, The F. C. Russell Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

While high morale is highly desirable from the standpoint of nonwage factors, 
departments composed of small groups of employees can and do operate at a high 
production rate from fear.--D. C. Wester, Employee Relations Director, Kentucky 
Utilities Company, Lexington, Ky. 
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PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 

Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor- Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 

Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 

Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 

Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 

Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 

Automation, November, 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December, 1955 

Downward Communications, February, 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May, 1956 

The Executive, July, 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August, 1956 

Professional Employees, October, 1956 

Job Evaluation, December, 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February, 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July, 1957 
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